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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 

THE BIRTH DAY PRESENT. 
“Maria,” said Mr. Williams to his daughter, 
“this is your birth day, and your mother has been 
asking me what present we shall make you. A doll 
and a baby-house you would, of course, think your- 
self quite too jarge for; and we have already filled 
your library with excellent books, among which I 
am glad to see that the Bible is highly valued, and 
frequently read of your own accord. Your studies 
and amusements have been gradually changing, as 
you have grown older and older; and though you 
are still a child, you are enough of a woman to thiak 
and judge for yourself in a great measure. Open 
your heart to me, dear Maria, and tell me truly, 
what you should prefer above all things in the 
world, for a birth-day present. If your mother 
thinks proper, I assure you it shall be granted.” 
Maria’s eyes sparkled with joy and affection. ‘‘ Oh, 
dear father,” said she, ‘‘I should so love to havea 
little girl, near my own age, to play and read with 
me always; Lalmost envy little girls that have sis- 
ters.” 

“ But,” said her father, “ do you know of any one 
with whom you should be willing to share half your 
presents, your amusements, and every thing you 
enjoy?” ‘*QOh yes, father. There is little Fanny, 
who lives across the green, I love her well enough 
todo anything for her. I know, papa, she loves 
to romp a little, but she is very good indeed. Poor 
little girl, she has no father, nor mother, nor broth- 
ers, nor sisters. [kiss her every day I lead her 
home from school, because I !ove and pity her so 
much. Mother says she thinksI should not so of- 
ten do wrong, if I hada companion of my own age, 
to keep me out of mischief. Now though Fanny is 
a little younger, that is no matter. Will you give 
her tome for a sister? Oh do—that is a good fa- 
ther. I should love her better than any thing in the 
whole world, except you and mother.” 

Mr. Williams consulted with his wife, concern- 
ing Maria’s request, and both concluded to take the 
little Frances as their own daughter. Maria was 
accordingly told to be ready to receive her ona cer- 
tain day; and when that time arrived, Mr. Wil- 
liams waited upon the Widow Streeter, with whom 





| titute little one, as a companion for Maria. 
| every body in the village pitied Orphan Fanny, as 


| ble presents. 





Frances boarded, and begged leave to adopt the des- 
Now 


she was called, because she wasa foundling. When 
she was a fortnight old, she had been placed in a bas- 
ket, and tied to the door of a worthy man, who being 
unable to discover her parents,had treated her with as 
much kindness as if she had been his own child. But 
he died when the foundling was very young, and the 
little girl was left without friends or money She was 
so destitute that every body pitied her: and so gay 
and good humored that every one loved her. 

The parish officers paid her board at the Widow 
Streeter’s rather than have her sent to the poor- 
house ; and all who could afford it, sent her valua- 
With the Widow Streeter she lived 
humbly, but comfortably, for four years. That kind- 
hearted lady, taught the parish school, in which 
Maria, and other girls of the best families in the vil- 
lage, had frequently assisted as monitors. The do- 
cile little foundling had become a pet among them 
all; and when Mr. Williams came to their play 
ground, to lead her home as a birth-day present to 
Maria, all the boys waved their hats and huzza’d, 
and the girls pressed round her, and would not leave 
her till her little cheek was red with their kisses. 

Maria was older than Frances, and therefore her 














father told her that she must be very careful always 
to do that which she thought was right ; because lit- 
tle girls always take a great deal of notice, what 
those do and say, who are older than themselves. 
Maria liked to think that her example was of any 
consequence in tnaking another person better, and 
she became very anxious to do what was right, and 
to teach Fanny todosotoo. Her little pupil seldom 
did what was very wrong, ‘:" ue was apt to be wild 
and thoughtless. One day, when they were run- 


‘ning in the fields, to gather wild flowers for their 
mother, Fanny spied a beautiful little yellow butter- | 


fly. In the gaiety of her heart she began to sing, 
‘ Butterfly, pretty butterfly, come rest on the flower 
I hold in my hand.” Immediately, as if he had 
heard her, the bright fluttering imsget settled on a 
cardinal-flower, which she had just gathered. With- 
out thinking what she was about, the giddy child 
caught hold of its pretty wing, and tore it from its 
body. ‘*Oh, Fanny, what have you done?” said 
Maria. ‘‘ How should you like it if some giant, as 
much bigger than you are, as you are larger than 
that butterfly, should cut off your foot, and leave 
you in the fields to get home as you could 2?” 

Little Frances looked up very seriously, but she 
had nothing to say for herself. “I assure you,” 
continued Maria, ‘ you would be much better off 
than this poor butterfly ; for if your foot was cut off, 
some kind person would bind it up in hinen, and 





carry you tothe doctor, to have the wound dressed ; 
but there is no human eye to pity this wretched but- 
terfly ; all the doctors in the world cannot cure him; 
and there is nobody ingenious enough to make him 
such another wing, and fasten it to his back, so 
that he can fly up to the clear biue sky again. Oh 
shame on you, Fanny ! 
sting to poison you,—he feasted on flowers, and he 
was as beautiful and as innocent asthe flowers 
themselves.” ‘“* But he is dead now,” said Fanny, 
‘and how canI help it? Oh dear what shall I do?” 
And the tender hearted little girl burst into tears. 
** You cannot help it,” said Maria; ‘but you can 
remember never to be cruel again. When you die, 
if you have been good, you will go to heaven; but 
this little butterfly had no .other heaven but to fly 
about from flower to flower, and suck the honey 
from them. His life would have been very short if 
you had let him «lone; and was it not very wrong 
for you to kill him, before he had enjoyed half of 
that very short life?” ‘‘ It was very, very wrong,” 
said Fanny, picking up the body and wings of the 
poor murdered insect, while the cold tears trickled 
down her cheeks. ‘ Can’t I dig hima grave, Ma- 
ria?” She uttered this with such a look of repent- 
ance, and in such a very sorrowful tone, that Maria 
could not help smiling, as she said, ‘‘ Yes you can 
dig .him a grave in the corner of our garden, and 
then perhaps you will not so soon forget the resolu- 
tion you have made, never to be cruel to poor little 
innocent creatures like him.” ‘‘ Oh, I will remem- 
ber,” replied Frances. ‘1 will be the butterfly’s 
friend, as long as I live, and ifever I see.a little girl 
teaze a fly, or tread on a spider, I will bring them 
to the Butterfly’s Grave ; and will tell them that we 
have a Heaven to go to, when we die, but that these 
poor creatures can never enjoy any more after we 
have been so cruel as to kill them.” 

When the girls went home, they buried the but- 
terfly in the garden, and built a little heap of stones 
round him, and then went and told their kind moth- 
er all that had happened. * Mrs. Williams kissed 
them both; praised Maria for having given such 
good advice to her sister, and told Frances she 
should love her the better for having such a tender 
heart. Both went to bed well pleased ; Fanny, that 
she had learned something that day, and made one 





‘Tiwe dear creature had no‘ 


good resolution; and Maria, that she had taught 
her Jittle sister one of the good lessons which her 
dear mother used toteach her. The next day, Ma- 
ria fastened the following piece of poetry in the cor- 
ner of her garden; and Fanny soon came in, in 
breathless delight, to read it to her mother. 


THE DEAD BUTTERFLY. 
Thou wert a happy shining thing, 
Flat’ring thy golden spotted wing, 
Until dua stopped in lack eas honr, 
Te rest spon poor Fanny’s flower. 


How oft I’ve wished like thee to fly, 
Up to the bright, clear, sunny sky; 
Or frisk away from flow’r to flow’r, 
Over a hundred miles an hour. 


But now I’m glad I’m not like you, 
To live on flow’rs and drink their dew; 
I’d rather when I come to die, 

Wing my way to the clear blue sky. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
MY EARLY DAYS, 

‘The old-fashioned house where my grandmother 
lived I can never forget. It stood entirely apart 
ftom the few humble dwellings in that pleasant vil- 
lage. The many creeping vines and honeysuckles 
thatran up the walls, and almost darkened our 
small windows—the neat yard, with its white paling, 
and beds of rich, beautiful flowers, varying in their 
colour and odour with the seasons in which they 
successively bloomed and passed away—the pleas- 
ant walk in the:smooth green meadow behind the 
house—the seat under the large walnut trees—and 
the spring of pure, cool water,—all, all these are 
now before me, and as fresh in my memory as they 
were many years ago. 

But above all, I best remember the large high- 
backed arm chair in the corner, where my grand- 
mother used to sit, and my own little stool, which 
was my place at her feet while I read to her, or 
talked with her. And her gentle smile, and her 
mild and patient look, (for my grandmother was 
many years a sufferer,) even then touched my heart, 
for I loved her very dearly. Often I wished that if 
I should live to suffer thus, I might have the same 
support. And when she talked to me, with her kind 
sweet voice, of holy things, and tried to win my 
young mind to choose that “ better part,” I listened 
with many tears. And just as I always knew her 
my grandmother continued to look, only paler and 
weaker, till she lay on her death bed. And I tried 
to pray, that God would spare her life, if it was his 
holy will, and if not, that I might be like her, that 
her God might be my God. I saw her laid in the 
coffin, and my mother lifted me up while I kissed 
for the last time those cold lips, and looked at that 
pale face I had loved so well. And when I stood 
beside my grandmother’s grave, young as I was, I 
felt that there was indeed a value in that religion 
which was hers, and which 1 hoped would yet be 
mine. Ah! why did I not listen to the cali of that 
precious Saviour, who was then tenderly, sweetly 
entreating me to hear his voice, to enter into his 
blessed fold, become a lamb of his flock, to be car- 
ried in his bosom, and led beside the still waters and 
the green pastures. 

Oh! may those who are yet young in years, who 
know not the snares of the world and the evil one, 
hear the voice of the Chief Shepherd, as he now 
speaks tothem ; then they shall “‘run and not be 
weary, and walk and not faint,” through all the 
journey of life. Often I wept over the grave of one 
so dear to me ; and often on my sleepless pillow, in 
after years, did the lessons of truth which she had 





given me come back to my heart, and I felt bitter- 


‘ly condemned that I had not remembered to shun 
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the carelessness and folly of that world which she} through the branches like a multitude of rackets, 


had taught me was indeed “‘ vanity.” And I loved 
to think, too, how many prayers she had offered at 
a throne of grace iv my behalf; and that the “ ef- 
fectual, fervent prayer of the righteous availeth 
much.” 

Yet still I hardened my heart, still 1 went on in 
the way of sin, till sorrow’ and suffering softened 
the heart of stone ; and convinced by the spirit of 
God of my guilt, and how richly I deserved all, and 
much more than all that I suffered, I was brought 
low in the dust, to mourn over my sinfulness, and 
to look for help to that “‘ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” 

And may you, dear youthful reader, if you have 
pious relatives, prize the privilege as you ought; 
and oh! may you not delay to give your heart to 
him who is alone worthy of the sacrifice. He will 
be to you as “‘ the shadow of a great rock, in a wea- 
ry land,” and when sorrows come upon you, such 
as now you know not of, ne will prove ‘a covert 
from the tempest,” and at last your eternal and ex- 
ceeding great reward. M——. 








MORALITY. 








THE THUNDER STORM—An Extract. 


There will be a storm, I think, said Hale. 

I think so too—how black and threatening it 
looks overhead. Ah!—was that thunder? 

I hope not—I am afraid of thunder. 

Afraid of thunder !— You !—Gracious God ! 

Mr. Hovey !—excuse me—I cannot bear to hear 
His name taken so idly—so vainly—so irreverently. 

I beg your pardon—I was hardly sensible of 
what I said. 

Sir,—that has been my own case. I too have 
blasphemed without knowing it. What a frightful 
excuse! ‘I'o become so habituated to the taking 
of our Maker’s name, at every little emotion of sur- 
prise, that we do not even know when we are tak- 
ing it, that our hearts do not reproach us; our 
consciences are no Jonger sensible to the outrage ; 
and that nothing within our blood stirs at the pro- 
ranation 

Van been religiously educated, I see. 

Yes—aud so have you; perhaps with too much 
rygeur—i' so, set a guard upon yourself. We are 
exceediuz.7 apt, Mr. Hovey—you will pardon this 
liberty of speech—to become licentious and pro- 
fligate, when we are suddenly set loose from un- 
welcome restraint. Have a care,I pray you; or, 
like me, you may learn to confound all distinctions, 
between form and substance, now that you are in 
a measure, yourown master. Yes—you are right; 
I was religiously educated: I had never heard an 
oath in my life, except from a lewd man, who was 
proverbially wretched and footish, until a fashion- 
able, showy young fellow came down from the city, 
—and, before I knew it—made me worse than hiin- 
self. I grew ashamed of my rusticity—ashamed 
of my innocence " 

George Hovey looked up, at a sudden change of 
the speaker’s breathing. Hale’s eyes were shut; 
but the bright water was issuing from beneath the 
lids, in large heavy drops. 

It was my unhappiness, continued Hale, in a low 
voice, to see a fellow creature killed by lightning, 
at the very moment we were both blaspheming 
together. 

Indeed ! 

vy. were passing under a large tree. The sky 
had become suddenly dark, while the sun was play- 

ig round ou, feet. Both of us uttered an excla- 
mation of surprise,—accompanied with words that 
I dare not repeat. A bright flash and a loud ex- 
plosion instantly followed. We were both struck 
down :—for a moment or two I was completely 
stunned. My first impression, I remember, was, 
that I had been shot by somebody, in ambush.— 
Then I thought, successively, though instantane- 
ously, of an earthquake—a judgment—a thunder- 
clap. But I soon heard a great rushing noise in 
the sky; and when I looked up, for a moment I 





to a prodigious height in the air, and roared and 
sparkled with a continual explosion. The sky was 
very black—black as midnight—and the ground 
was covered with ignited splinters and whirling 
leaves. The grass and earth were torn up, about 
my feet—the turf parched and burnt—little fissures 
multiplied, before my eyes—and the naked soil ap- 
peared cracking on every side of me, where, a mi- 
nute before, flowers and green grass were growing: 
And out of these fissures there came up a white 
heavy smoke and a hot steam, with a strong disa- 
greeable odour. I had leisure to observe all these 
oe which I shall never forget. On re- 
collecting myself more fully, and turning about, I 
saw the body of a dead man—a body stripped of 
its clothes—I had quite forgotten my companion— 
my fellow blasphemer. I crawled up to it. I 
turned it over and oer, before I could recollect 
where I was. I examined it from head to foot— 
not a bruise, nor a wound, nor a scar—nor a drop 
of blood was there to be seen. I put my hand up- 
on the heart—the very place into which the bolt 
had penetrated afid exploded. I asked myself how 
it had been done? Where was the invisible avenue 
tothe vital part? The body was warm-; and yet 
so perfectly dead, so motionless ! 

I saw some account of it, said George, in a whis- 
per. It occurred summer before last, did it not? 

Yes. Think of my feelings. There he lay— 
no guiltier than myself—taken at his word—with 
his upturned eyes quenched for ever; his mouth 
open, as if yet speaking; asif the soul were pro- 
nouncing a matediction upon itself in another 
world, and the warm body were repeating it, like 
an echo—the separation, perhaps, not being wholly 
accomplished, nor all sympathy extinct. Forgive 
my agitation—I do not make myself understood, I 
see—what I felt was this—I felt as if 1 were look- 
ing, not at the dead body of poor Varnum, but at 
the countenance of the spirit—the arraigned and 
shaking soul. [ Yankee. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
MY SABBATH SCHOLAR WILLIAM. 


When William enters the school-room he does 
not jump over the forms, or try to get another boy 
to play with him; but he quickly goes to his seat, 
gets out his books used in the class, and then sits 
down quietly to look over his catechism. At the 
opening prayer, William covers his eyes to prevent 
them from wandering, and I trust that his youthful 
heart rises with his teacher’s earnest prayers to 
the throne of grace. Surely the interceding Sa- 
viour who reigns there, loves to receive the united 
prayers of teachers and children. ‘Sometimes there 
is nothing but sound in the religious exercises of 
the young; there is no love, no devotion. And 
do you think the heart-searching God will accept 
such sacrifices? O, no; an earthly friend would 
despise such lip-services : and do you think you can 
deceive Him who knows every secret of your heart ? 
Beware of mocking God, and after you have done 
your utmost add this prayer: “*O Lord, forgive the 
sins which cleave to our best services, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, who shed his bluod on the cross for 
our salvation.” 

Every Sabbath morning each of my boys repeats 
a verse from the Bibbe,‘of Yie own choosing. il- 
liam never failsto do this, and he shows by his 
manner that he has been thinking of the truth it 
tells. Ithen ‘ear my class say their weekly les- 
sons: on searching my class-book, I can only find 
two Sundays in the last three years in which William 
could not say his weekly lesson. I may also add, 
that he is ready to say it as soon as he enters the 
school; he does not use the common language of 
lazy scholars, “ I am ngt quite ready to say my les- 
son, Sir.” These “net quite’ scholars are to be 
found in all Sabbath schools: I had three of them 
last week to reprove in my own class, and I hope 
such lazy children as may read these lines will feel 








believed the world was on fire. The tree over me 
was all in a bright blaze; and the flame shot up 





sorry for their past idleness, and not grieve their 
teachers by such sad neglect any more. Too many 


—$_ 


children only try to get thmough their lessons ag 
quick as possible, but have no wish to be made wis. 
er and better by what they learn; this is not the 
case with William. Is it the case with the reader} 
Let conscience answer. 
When we go to the house of God, William walk, 
slowly and steadily to his place; he then offers a 
short prayer for the blessing of God dn the service 
and quietly waits till itbegins. He does not look 
here and there, and every where, as he did when he 
first joined the school; but fixes his eyes on his 
book, or on the minister, during the whole of the 
time. When I examine my boys, I generally fing 
that William can say the text and remember a good 
deal of the sermon. This is very encouraging ; for 
really the bad behaviour of some children, durin 
divine service, makes it exceedingly unpleasant for 
their teachers to sit with them; and nothing but a 
sense of duty would lead them thus to sacrifice the 
means of their own improvement for the good of 
their scholars. At the close of the service, William 
remains quiet till he is suffered to go, and does not 
like some children, show by his manner that he js 
glad it is all over. He then walks quietly to his 
home, thinking of what he has heard, and I hate 
reason to hope, praying to be made the better by it. 
I have not a good opinion of boys who do not 
bear a good character at home; there are some who 
behave well under their teacher’s eye, but they are 
undatiful children at home to their parents, and 
unkind to their brothers and sisters. This is not 
the case with William. He is not disobedient to 
his mother, he is not sulky to his father, he is not 
quarrelsome with his brothers and sisters, like some 
of my scholars; but he is gentle, kind, & obedient. 
Do you ask me why it is that William is so much 
better than the restof my scholars? I will tell you 
the plain reason ; it is because he feels bimself to 
be a sinner, and trusts in Jesus Christ alone to 
cleanse away his sins by his blood, and to make him 
humble, holy, and happy. Oh that all my class 
would seek the same Saviour’s grace: and give their 
youthful hearts to him! Then would my fears be 
removed, my hopes encouraged, and my joy be full; 
then would they walk together with Christ on earth, 
and be for ever with Christ in heaven. 
CSAS ALLE TRY ER ET I EE POTEET IE UNE ST 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The following extract from a Communication in the Boston Com- 
mercial Gazette, shows the salutary moral influence of Infant 
School instruction: 

Among those moral feelings which I have known 
inculcated with the greatest success, is that of scru- 
pulous respect for the property of others. When 
the Spitalfields school [England] was first establish- 
ed, it was found that the children were habitual pil- 
ferers. They constantly attended the markets, and 
levied heavy contributions on the fruitsellers. The 
master of that school succeeded so well in subduing 
this propensity, that though both flowers and fruit 
were within their reach in the open space appro- 
priated to their amusements, they scrupulously ab- 
stained from picking a single currant and plucking 
a single leaf. 

A lesson given by the same individual at another 
school, will serve to illustrate the manner in which 
these moral impressions are conveyed. Just before 
the dismissal of the school for the day, he assem- 
bled the children around him, and putting his hand 
into his pocket, asked—Whose shilling is this! 
Yours, teacher, was the general reply. Has any 
one a right to take it from me? No, no, it would 
be thieving. Then drawing it out of his pocket 
and displaying it in his hand—Whose is the shil- 
ling now? has any one a right to take it from me! 
Then (suiting the action to the word,) if I throws 
on the ground, Whose is it now? Instantly a scoré 
of little ones sprang forward to seize the prize— 
The practical moralist was on his guard ; he cover 
ed the glittering bait with his foot, motioned the lit- 
tle trespassers to their seats, and again addressed 
the elder ones— Whose is the shilling now ?- Yours, 





teacher, yours. He repeated the question till eve 
ry voice exclaimed, It is yours, it is yours. Thea 
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said he, if I choose to let this shilling remain all 


. pight on the floor, has any one a right to take it 


away? Nobody, nobody, was the unanimous reply. 
Go home then, and to-morrow morning we shall see 
whether my shilling is left in its place. The next 
day the teacher was the first in the school-room ; 
the children as they came in, eyed the shilling still 
lying in the same place, and a few appropriate ob- 
servations fixed the moral impression on their minds. 
When children are taught in a manner’ so suited to 
their age, can we wonder at the happy change 
which takes place in their characters and disposi- 
tions? They themselves are aware of it, and bear 
their simple testimuny to the efficacy of the system. 
Teacher, said a little boy at the Brighton school, I 
used to fight before I came to school, but I never 
fight now. 

The following extract from ‘Infant Education,’’ recently 
published hy Shirley & Hyde, Portland, shows the importance 
of connecting correct example with moral precepts :— 

The children are permitted to bring their din- 
ners with them, and there are boxes in the school 
to put them in. Every child in the school has ac- 
cess to these boxes, and yet I have never known a 
child to lose his dinner, or any part of it, notwith- 
standing many of the children, to my knowledge, 
have been kept extremely short of food. I have 
known an instance of a slice of bread and butter 
being left in the box for several weeks, by some 
child that could not eat it, but none of the other 
children wovld dare to touch it; and as a proof that 


” 


/ many were hungry, I have offered it to some of 


them, and they have eaten it in that state. These 
are facts that can be proved, and will show, that 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages to which poor 
children are exposed, their character may be so far 
formed as to produce the effects above described. 
Would you take a piece of bread out of this box that 
did not belong to you? said I to the children one 
day: No, sir, replies alittle girl of four years old. 
Why not? Because, says the child, it would be 
thieving. Well, but suppose no‘one saw you—be- 
fore I could speak another word, a number of the 
children answered—‘‘ God can see every thing 
that we-do.”—Yes, added another little boy, if you 
steal a cherry, or a piece of pencil, it is wicked.— 
To be sure, added another, it is wicked to steal any 
thing. 

Questions of this sort have often elicited, more 
than lever expected ; for children generally listen 
to conversation of this kind with pleasure, if it is 
not too long; and will often make observations and 
replies that will prove beneficial to the teacher, as 
as well as themselves, and tend greatly to promote 
the implantation of correct pr‘nciples in their minds. 
Here I will mention one circumstance which hap- 
pened in the school, to show how necessary it is to 
teach by example as well as precept. Many of the 
children were in the habit of bringing marbles, 
whistles, and other toys, to the school, which often 
caused much disturbance, for they would play with 
them instead of attending to their lessons: and I 
found it necessary to forbid the children bringing 
such things, and told them if any of them did, they 
would be taken away from them. 


awhistle from a little bov. 


Sir, you stole my whistle.” 


you for it, and you would not give it to me. 


In consequence 
of this, several things fell into my hands, which I 
did not always think of returning, & among others, 
The child asked me for 
it, when he was going home; I put the child off, tel- 
ling him not to plague me, and the child went home. 
Thad forgotten the circumstance altogether, but it 
appears the child had not; for some time after, 
when I was lecturing the children on the necessity 
of telling the truth, & on the wickedness of stealing, 
the little fellow approached me and said, “ Please, 
Stole your whistle, said 
I, did I not give it youagain? No, Sir: I asked 
I stood 
self-convicted, being accused in the middle of my 
lecture, before all the children, and really ata 
loss to know what excuse to make, for I had mis- 
laid the whistle, and could not return it to the child. 
immediately gave him a penny, and said all I 
could to persuade the children that it was not my 
intention to keep it. However, I am satisfied that 
it has done more harm than I shall be able to repair 


during some time, for if we wish to teach children 
to be honest, we should never take any thing from 
them without returning it again. Indeed, persons 
having charge of children, can never be too cau- 
tious, and should, on no account whatever, break a 
promise ; for experience has taught me, that most 
children have good memories, and if you once prom- 
ise a thiug and do not perform it, they will pay ve- 
ry little attention to what*you say afterwards.— 
Children are such excellent imitators, that I have 
found they will not only imitate the conduct, but 
even the voice and expression of the countenance. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








ANECDOTES OK THE HORSE, 
There are many anecdotes, which prove that the 
horse is not only very sagagioys, but, what is much 
mvre interesting and pleasing, that he has feelings 
of honour, gratitude, and kindness, which should 
always ensure to him the gyntlest treatment, and 
which greatly heightens the guilt of those inhuman 
persons, who unmercifully beat and abuse him. 
We will select a few of the best authenticated an- 
ecdotes concerning the virtues of the horse. 

The friendly Horse. 

‘There was a team of horses belonging to the 
Earl of Macclesfield, in Oxfordshiry:, England : one 
of the horses was naturally vicious ind ill-tempered, 
and one quite the reverse. 
‘* Next to the good-natured horse, there was pla- 
ced, in the stable, another, that kad the misfortune 
to be blind. In the summer saison, they used ‘to 
be turned out to grass with othe horses, and this 
very good-tempered creature castantly took his 
blind friend under his protection, 

‘* If, when they were turned lotse, the blind horse 
happened to take a wrong direction, and got at a 
distance from his companion, he would discover the 
greatest distress, by neighing and running about the 
field, where his friendly guide used to place him- 
self in such a position that he,might run against 
him, when, after recognising his friend, he would 
begin to feed with the greatest confidence and com- 
posure. 

‘But, what appears’ still more extraordinary, 
this horse was naturally of so peaceable a disposi- 
tion, that he had incurred the character of being a 
coward, when only himself.was concerned ; but if 
any of them made an attack upon his blind friend, 
he would fly intoso great a fury, that nota horse in 
the field could stand against him. 

“* Whenever it happened that the other horses 
broke the fence, and went astray, this faithful crea- 
ture never once left his unfortunate companion, 
though he sometimes conducted him thrqugh the 
gap into the adjoining field; nor did he ever sus- 
tain an injury from several deep pits, to which he 
was exposed, | 

“ Might not this conduct put to the blush many 
towhom the Almighty hag given more knawiedge 
than to the beasts that perish ?”’ 

The ambitious Horse. 

Bewick, in his History of Quadrupeds, relates the 
following : 

“Until of late years, pack-horses were employed, 
in the northern counties of England, to carry the 
different manufactures and articles of traffick from 
one part of the kin» 


fo amoiher 


pack-horses stricily adhere to (hg |” 2 of order ana 
regularity, which custom has taught them to ob- 
serve. The leading horse, which is always chosen 
for his sagacity and steadiness, being furnished 
with bells, gives notice to the rest, who follow the 
sound, and generally withoat much deviation, 
though sometimes at a considerable distance. 
“The following anecdote will show with what 
obstinate perseverance they have been known to 
preserve the line oftheir order. Some years ago, 
one of these horses, which bad been long accustom- 
ed to follow his leader, by decident or fatigue was 
thrown into an inferior rank: The poor animal, 





ut the im- 
proved State of the roads. im that ecant-y has caus 
ed that mode of convévaius to be sinigst e rely 
laid aside. ‘ , 

“In their journeys over tecz‘dy3s moors, the | 


as if sensible of his disgrsce, by the most strenuous 
exertions, at last recovered his usual station, which 
he maintained during the remainder of the jour- 
ney; but, on his arrival at the inn-yard, he dropped 
down dead upon the spot; his life having fallen a 
sacrifice to his ambition; a species of heroism 
that we must admire, even in the brute creation.” 
[Lectures on Natural History. 
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COURAGE AND COWARDICE, 

Robert Brown and Henry Lee were walking 
home from school, when, on turning a corner of the 
street, Robert called out, A fight! a fight! let us 
go and see. No; said Henry, let us go quietly 
home and not meddle with strife; we have nothing 
to do with the quarrel, and may get into mischief. 
You are a coward, and afraid to go, said Bob, and 
off he ran. 

Henry proceeded straight home, and in the af- 
ternoon went to school as usual; but Bob had told 
all the boys that Henry Lee was a coward, and they 
laughed at him a great deal. Now Henry had 
learned, that true courage was shewn most, in bear- 
ing blame when it is undeserved, and that he ought 
to be afraid of nothing but sin. 

A few days after, Robert was bathing with some 
other school fellows, and got into deep water; he 
struggled and screamed for help, but all in vain , 
the boys who had called Henry a coward, got out 
of the water and would not assist him. 

Robert was sinking, when Henry threw off his 
clothes, and springing into the water, just reached 
him as he was sinking the second time, and by 
great exertion brought himto the shore, and thus 
saved his life. 

Robert Brown and his school-fellows were 
ashamed of their having called Henry a coward, 
and confessed that he had more vourage than any 
of them. 

Little boys, never be afraid to do good, but al- 
ways dread the commission of evil. 


cut Reader 


THE BOY AND 2ife Wares 

A father had one day ta» ‘iis watch from his 
pocket, and hung it up under ive jooking-glass. His 
son stood looking at it, in deep tuought. His fa- 
ther was pleased to see the boy, and at last said to 
him what are you thinking about, my son? 

About the watch, papa, said tle boy; when it is 
once set a going, it keeps on ticking, without any 
one touching it. 

Does that please you? said the father. 

Yes indeed, said the boy, it is very pretty. 

You are right my son, it is indeed very pretty,and 
good boys are just like the watch; they go on still 
and in order, evenif their parents and masters do 
not see them, and learn as fast as they can, even 
if they are not forced to doso. Do you mean to be 
one of them? 

I will, my dear father, said the boy, I will be dil- 
igent, I will do silently, and without being watched, 
all that I am desired todo, that I may gain the love 
of God and man. 





Asa good watch always goes #r oeder,auc oir kes 
the hour, or points fo (al the pighe time chile 
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Order 


any thing at the 
incs every thing easy, and is 
‘ a wise, thoughtful and regular man. [ib. 
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the sick 
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THE FATHER WHO LOVED HIS SON. 

_ There was once a number of little children playe 
ing in a public road, where there was constant dan- 
ger of their being thrown down and hurt by the car- 
riages. Several persons who saw them, told them 
that they would be hurt; but the children did not 
mind what was said. 

But after a while, a man came, all in haste, and 
going in among the crowd of children, took one 
from among the others, giving him at the same 
time several severe blows. 


And pray, said an old woman who was standing 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








by, why do you seize upon that child in particular, 
my good man, and lay your hand so heavily upon 
him; is he worse than his fellows, that you should 
punish him in particular ? 

No, replied the man, he is not worse than the 
rest, but he is my own child. 

J tell you this story, my dear little readers, to prove 
to you that correction, whether it comes from God 
or from your parents, is commonly given in love, and 
because your welfare is desired by those who give it. 

For it was written, My son, despise not the chas- 
tening of the Lord, neither be weary of his correc- 
tion. For whom the Lord loveth, he correcteth, 
even as a father the son, in whom he delighteth. ib. 














EDITORIAL. 








JUDICIAL OATHS. 

Some young persons do not understand the differ- 
ence, between prefane and wicked swearing and 
the taking of those oaths which are required by the 
laws of the country. ‘They think that, either the 
laws and the oaths are wrong, or the practice of 
swearing in common conversation is not so bad as 
itisrepresented. ‘They meet the same difficulty in 
reading different portions ofthe Bible. In some 
places they find prohibitions like these: “ Swear 
not at all: neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool; nor by Je- 
rusalem, for it isthe city of the great King. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head; because thou canst 
not make one hair white or black. But let your 
communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay, for whatso- 
ever is more than these, cometh of evil.” But 
above all things, - - - swear not; neither by heav- 
en, nor by the earth, neither by any other oath: but 
let your yea, be yea, and your nay, nay; lest ye fall 
into condemnation.” And yet they read of many 
pious men, whosometimes bound themselves under 
an oath, swearing by the name of the Lord. ‘They 
read of God’s requiring men to bind themselves by 
this solemn obligation, and of his punishing those 
who broke it. ‘hey read of an angel from heaven 
** standing upon the sea and upon the earth, who 
litted up i:.. iraud to heaven, and sware by him that 
liveth forever and ever, that there 
should be time no longer.” They read even of 
God himself, as doing the same act. “ AsI live, 
saith the Lord,” is often the word of promise or of 
threatening, as recorded in the sacred pages.— 
When children read these passages, they wonder 
that swearing is forbidden. ‘They are ready to ask, 
if holy men and angels take solemn oaths, and if 
God requires them in some cases and sanctions 
them by his own example, why may not we all do 
the same thing !—We should be glad to remove 
this difficulty, and make the matter plain. 

The oaths which the Bible justifies, are taken in 
a solemn and deliberate manner; they are taken on 
important occasions, and in reference to some very 
important subject; and they should be taken ina 
solemn and reverential manner, as a religious act, 
in which we appeal to the all-seeing God for the 
truth ofour declarations or the sincerity of our pur- 
poses. It is merely declaring the truth in a more 
solemn, deliberate and impressive manner, than we 
do when speaking about common affairs. In this 
country thetaking of oaths is almost entirely confined 
to these which are required by law, and which are 
siimix "cared by a civil magistrate. When a per- 
son takes the covenant of God upon hum by’ 2 pub- 
lic profession of religion, or when he renews it in 
the act of prayer, the transaction is very similar to 
that of taking an oath; but is not usually called by 
that name. : 

Now every child can see, that the swearing which 
is heard every day among the wicked,isvery different 
from all this. It is uttered in a very thoughtless 
manner, without any fear of God, and often in the 
indulgence of passion or other very wicked feelings. 
No wonder that ¢his kind of swearing is forbidden, 
and that the holy One of Israel is angry when his 
blessed name is thus eontemptuously treated ; while, 
for good and important purposes, he allows the hum- 
ble and reverential appeal to his holiness and om- 
niscience, in matters of great importance. It is 








right to pray, to preach, to attend the Lord’s sup- 
per, and toread the word of God. But how wick- 
ed would it be, :fany of these things should be done 
in sport. Justso, ifan oath is taken in a light and 
careless manner, and the name of God falls from 
the vain and thoughtless tongue, he who sitteth in 
the heavens will hear and bring the offenders into 
judgment. 


-Lreo—-- 
A MISTAKE, 

Our readers have learned by this time, that Ed- 
itors are liable to make inistakes as well as them- 
selves; & they will expect us to put in practice our 
own rules, and correct our errors whenever we dis- 
cover them. We have discovered anerror in the 
Companion of last weck, and now intend to remove 
it. In the article on “the beginnings of profane- 
ness,” having mentigned several wicked words, we 
said: ‘* We ment on these that we may show where- 
in they are wrong, and warn young people.” Doubt- 
less many readers kvew there was a mistake, and 
were able to correc! it also for themselves. Per- 
haps, however, some who are very young puzzled 
themselves to find what we meant by the word ment, 
and wondered whether it. were a Latin or a French 
word. Now the simple fact is, that we intended to 
say mention; but the printers left out the letter 7 
and we did net observe the omission in season 
to have it inseried. We hope no harm was done, 
more than thatwe have mentioned; and that no 
error worse than this will ever creep into the col- 
umns of the Companion. /e want it to speak in 
language to be utderstood, and convey nothing but 
truth to young anc immortal minds. 








MISCELLANY. 








How to orepare for a Flogging. 

George S , ate a Lieutenant in the U. States 
army, anda native of this county, was one of the 
most eccentric fellows in the world. When a boy, 
having incurred the displeasure of his father, the 
latter called him to an account: and after examin- 
ing him as to the why and wherefore of his miscon- 
duct, resolved on applying the rod, now more fash- 
ionably called “hickory.” .But that the punish- 
ment might have the more salutary effect, instead 
of inflicting it immediately, he gave the culprit time 
to reflect, and chew the bitter cud of repentance, 
made ten times more bitter by the anticipation of 
what wasto follow. ‘‘ George,” said he, ‘‘ you may 
go for the present, but prepare yourself early to- 
morrow morning, for the most severe flogging you 
ever had.’’—George retired, and the next morning 
bright ind early, appeared before his father to un- 
dergo tie execution of his sentence. ‘Take off 
your ccat, George,” was the stern command. Off 
went tle coat, and the father standing with the 
well prepared hickory in his hand, observed that 
his sor’s back, from one-extremity to the other, ap- 
peared unusually protuberant. ‘“‘ What have you 
got on your back?” said he. *‘*My jacket,” re- 
plied the boy.—* Well what have you got under 
it?” demanded the father. “A leather apron four 
double,” replied the lad—‘‘ A leather apron, have 
you indeed! and what’s that for?” ‘ Why pa,” 
said the youngster witha grave countenance, ‘‘you 
told me to prepare for a flogging, and I got as well 
prepared as I could.” The angry father yow turn- 
ed away to hide a ta amd the boy escaped a 
flogging bv being so we" wrepared for it. - 

‘tie [Berkshire American. 


—earn— 
Bear Fight.—There was to be a fight, during the 
first week of the present month, between a bear and 


three bull dogs, in Wilmington, N.C. ‘The agree- 
ment to fight was not made voluntarily between the 
bear and the dogs; but the thing was got up by the 
sovereign people. The price of admission to the 
ring was twelve and a half cents for a person—and 
nearly a thousand gathered to see the rare show. 
The bear, however, took it into his head not to fight 
the dogs, preferring te fight the spectators. He 
broke loose, and such @geene of terror and dismay 
was seldom ever witnessed. It was a complete 
over-throw—one bear ghased a thousand heathen. 


a 


The bear at length was shot, and the vanquished 
and ashamed multitudes slunk away to their homes. 
[ Palladium. 
Conundrum Extraordinary.—A calculating bo 
was asked, in a bantering way, “If a pair of boots 
cost six dollars, what willa hat cost?” He answer. 
ed readily, “‘ different prices ;” and immediately pro- 
posed a similar question. ‘‘ If a bushel of coal cost 
6 1-4 cents, what will a cord of wood come to?” 
“I don’t know,” said the gentleman.—*[t wj} 
come to ashes,” said the boy. 


noo 

Thougi.ts at the close of ajourney.—The journey 
of life is begun by us: some of us are travelling in 
flowery paths; some on the rocks and heath of poy. 
erty ; some in the vale of affliction—but all to the 
tomb and to the judgment! Oh that we were wise! 
that we understood this truth, and acted according. 
ly! Then, our good or bad accommodations op 
the road, would be of little importance to us, so that 
we finish our course with joy. 


-a— 

The Heart.— Deceitful above all things : who 
can know it?’ Could you look into your own 
heart—could you see it as God sees it—how would 
you be alarmed! How earnestly would you cry to 
God that its wickedness might be taken away. Be- 
lieve the word of God! and rest not till that guilty 
heart be made clean in the blood of the Lamb. 

-e— 

To-Day.—*‘ Work while it is called to-day, for 
the night cometh,” and soon you will lie down in 
the grave. Car you do nothing for Jesus while it 
is called to-day? You can do one thing, you can 
give unto him your heart. Then your hands will 
be active in his service, and your feet to walk in the 
way of his commandments. 


-e— 
Mazim.—Unassuming modesty and diffidence se- 
cure that respect and attention, which is often re- 
fused to positive assertion, and confidence. 








POETRY. 








From the Juvenile Magazine. 
MANY QUESTIONS AND ONE ANSWER, 


In winter, where can be the flowers, 
And leaves that look so green? 
There's not a bud in all the bowers, 

Or daisy to be seen! 
And who will bring them back again, 
When pleasant spring comes out? 
And plant them up and down the lane, 
And spread them all about ? 

And who will send the little lambs, 
With wool as soft as silk, 

And teach them all to know their dams, 
And where to find the milk? 

And who will tell the pretty bird, 
To build its nest on high, 

And though it cannot speak a word, 
To teach its young to fly ? 

The Lord in heaven,—there he dwells, 
Who all these things can do! 

How good he is !—the Bible tells 
Much more about him too. 

—Oa— 
A SOLACE,.—By Rev. J. Bretreryt, Encrianp. 


*T was sweet to think, that When I die, 
There’s one will hold my languid head, 
And let me on her bosom lie, 
*Till every breath of life is fled. 
And when those beaming eyes shall close, 
And lose at last their fading ray, 
Forever fixed in deep repose, 
She’ll watch beside my lifeless clay. 
’ Tis sweet to think that when I’m dead, 
Her eye will pour its softest tear, 
Her hand upon my green turf shed, 
The sweetest flowrets of the year. 
’ Tis sweet to think we both shall be, 
Ere long within one common tomb, 





’ Till from death’s bonds released, we fly 
To those blest realms beyond its gloom. 





